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The Jewel Tea Company, which engaged in a conflict with the 
International about a year and a half ago, has finally closed its place in 
Chicago and has gone out of business in that city. We are sorry for 
this condition, but we did not enter into unpleasant relations with the 
Jewel Tea Company because we desired to do so but because we were 
forced to do so. They have lost their business in other cities throughout 
the country. This has undoubtedly all resulted from the fact that poor 
management brought about a fight with the International Union’ which 
could have been avoided. 

The strike of the Taxicab Drivers’ Local Union No. 112 of Phila- 
delphia, which has been on for about three months, still prevails. Not 
one man has deserted the organization. The companies are operating 
a few cabs at an enormous expense. The officers of the union, in con- 
junction with an International Organizer, did everything in their power 
to avoid trouble, but their efforts were of no avail. The International 
Union has paid upwards of $26,000 in this strike as strike benefits to 
the men. It is a case of where the employers put their backs up against 
the wall and decided to break up the union, but it would have been well 
for them to give this thought some consideration—in breaking up the 
union they may break themselves up, as had usually happened in every 
case of this kind. The men are fighting for justice and a square deal, 
and the International is doing everything in its power to assist them. 

The lockout of the milk wagon drivers in Minneapolis still pre- 
vails. The International is financing this lockout. There are still one 
hundred men who have not yet secured employment in other places and 
are still on the strike pay roll. Up to this writing we have paid out 
almost $16,000 in this lockout. 

We want our membership to know where their money is going. 
It is a splendid thing that we have'the money in the International 
treasury to support a lockout of this kind. In every instance where 
men are out-.on a strike or lockout in accordance with the Constitution, 
the International does not hesitate to pay them the benefits to which 
they are justly entitled, and where men are not out in accordance with 
the Constitution the International Executive Board can not pay them 
benefits, as the International Officers are only the trustees or guardians 
of the funds of the general membership, and are bound by this obliga- 
tion to see to it that the funds of the International Union are expended 
in accordance with the Constitution. It is not pleasant for an officer 
at headquarters to have to refuse a local benefits. It is a great deal 
more pleasant to be able to assist the members of a local union when 
involved in trouble. When benefits are refused (and that happens but 
seldom), remember it is not the fault of the International Officers, 
but because you are not entitled to benefits in accordance with the 
Constitution. 
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“INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT” 
ESTABLISHED 
ANIFEST as_ has 
the _ ineffi- 
ciency of the pres- 
ent Senate, the 
public already has, 





and is likely to 
cherish, a far more 
damaging griev- 
ance against it. From all present 
indications “the interests” are 


again in the saddle and “invisible 
government” is established. 

The immigration bill will serve 
as an index, a finger that points 
accusation. The need of restric- 
tion is manifest. Literally millions 
of workmen are out of employment, 
American institutions are men- 
aced, and the menace centers in 
the swarms of aliens whom we are 
importing as “hands” for our in- 
dustries, regardless of the fact that 
each hand has a mind and poten- 
tially a vote. With the diseases of 
ignorance and Bolshevism we are 
importing also the most loathsome 
diseases of the flesh. Typhus, the 
carrier of which is human vermin, 
has already been scattered among 
us, and neither Dr. Copeland nor 
the Commissioner of Immigration 
has the resources necessary to cope 
with it. Yet the bill restricting 
immigration hangs fire. 

The House of Representatives 
has acted with exemplary wisdom 
and dispatch. Long before the pres- 
ent session began the committee 
on immigration was diligent in 
searching out the facts, diligent 
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also in rousing the public to the 
menace of delay. On the opening 
day it introduced a bill. The House 
proceeded at once to debate and 
amend it, and passed it within the 
space of one week. The majority 
was approximately ten to one. The 
“popular branch” of Congress reg- 
istered the will of the people. On 
the next day the bill went to the 
Senate. For a time one heard of 
amendments, of arbitrary or aca- 
demic substitute bills. And then 
one heard nothing. Since December 
14 the record of progress has been 
nil. Wheat the House did in seven 
days the Senate has not properly 
begun to do in over eight weeks. 

To observers in Washington the 
reason is no secret. Farmers and 
manufacturers, strong in their lo- 
cal communities, clamor for cheap 
labor, irrespective of the needs of 
those who are now unemployed and 
unmindful of the menace of igno- 
rance and destitution. Steamship 
companies find their margin of 
profit in multitudes of steerage 
passengers. One and all have main- 
tained active lobbies in Washington 
—and the Senate has been corre- 
spondingly quiescent. To the mis- 
eries of the unemployed the senato- 
rial mind is closed. The fact that 
the immigrant out of whom a 
steamship company makes at most 
a few dollars costs literally thou- 
sands in institutional care and in 
the labors of Americanization does 
not figure in senatorial economics. 
With the menace of typhus the Sen- 
ate is not at all concerned. But it 
responds to the interests of private 
capital in the manner of those old 
times which were furthest of all 
from good.—New York Times. 





Oh, ye men who prate of college, 
And of books as doors to hope, 
Go and gain the living knowledge 

Where the toiling people grope. 
Like the plants in shadowy places, 
They are needing sun to bloom— 


They are hungering for life’s 
graces, 

They are wanting light and 
room. 


Give them something more of pleas- 
ure, 
Than ten million dollar tomes; 
Give them work and give them 
leisure, 
Give them clubs and give them 
homes. 
Open wide the door of beauty 
And invite the people in— 
And you'll find the paths of duty 
Better filled than paths of sin. 


Oh, I cannot sit debating 
On the issues of a creed, 
With the mighty work that’s wait- 
ing 
the 
need, 
And the cold and costly steeple 
Brings no pennies from my 
purse, 
While the people, people, people, 
Groan beneath  oppression’s 
curse. 


And world’s tremendous 


While the tenements are reeking 
With the striving, toiling poor, 
Do not send your churchmen seek- 

in 
Help a heathen to my door. 
Let them go where sin carouses, 
Or where seething sweatshops 
stand; 
Let them see the slaughter houses 
Of the children of our land. 


True reform has one beginning— 
The right hand of brotherhood. 
Would you help men out of sin- 
ning? 
Would you lead them into good? 
Would you teach that Christ has 
risen? 
Prove it by your deeds of worth. 
If you want to close the prison, 
Beautify the homes of earth. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


sands who were expecting absolute prosperity immediately upon 

the election of Mr. Harding. The cry everywhere was that we 
needed a change. Well, we got the change; a change not for prosperity, 
but actual, general depression and idleness, and this condition is liable 
to continue. 

Mr. Harding will have his hands full. The Republican party will 
undoubtedly have all it can do to hold the confidence of the masses of 
the people. The entire stock market has gone to pieces. Business 
everywhere is shut down; men and women walking the streets seeking 
employment, and they might just as well remain at home, because 
many of the places that are running on half time are doing so from a 
spirit of duty, feeling obligated to give their employes some work so 
that they may live. There is an old saying: ‘“‘Well enough should be 
let alone.” In the history of the world there was never such prosperity 
as we enjoyed for the last five or six years. Men could go out anywhere 
and find employment. Wages were high. Everybody was happy and 
prosperous. But they desired a change, and they got the change and 
it looks bad not only for the masses of workers but for the moneyed 
classes. About March 4, and during the first few days of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s administration, we will have glowing reports as to the great things 
that are going to be done, but you just bear in mind, it will be pure, 
unadulterated bluff. There will not be any prosperity anywhere equal 
to what we had before. On the contrary, we will have plenty of idleness. 
Of course, during the summer months things will look brighter, but you 
may rest assured that next winter will not be overabundant in anything, 
so do not make any foolish investments, and during the summer save 
all the money you can. It reminds us of the dream of the ancient ruler, 
which was interpreted by Joseph, that there were to be seven years of 
plenty, overwhelming plenty—fat years—and then seven lean years of 
starvation, and Joseph advised the ruler to save up everything that 
could possibly be saved during the seven years of plenty—which was 
done—so that they might be able to take care of the seven lean years. 
I hope and trust that the workers have done the same thing. I am 
confident that we will not have seven lean years, but we will have one 
or two lean years, and in my judgment we never again will experience 
the prosperity that we enjoyed in this country for the last four or five 
years. 


Goan disappointment must be experienced by the hundreds of thou- 








RESIDENT GOMPERS should be crowned the king of optimists, 
because he surely has a mind that endeavors to turn defeat into vic- 
tory. He made a statement shortly after the last general election in 
which he conveyed the impression that the election was a great victory 
for Labor, because he said that there were several of the enemies of 
Labor defeated. Of course, that was true, but Mr. Gompers should have 
added that there were several Birds elected in their places that are, if 
anything, just as bad as those defeated. We will be very lucky if we have 
more than three or four congressmen who will have the courage to get on 
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the floor of Congress and speak a word for Labor. It is quite the style 
for the law-making bodies to attack Labor. If a politician desires finan- 
cial aid or patronage now in either of the branches of our government, all 
he has to do is to denounce Labor as strongly as possible. This is the 
victory we obtained in the last election. But sit tight in your seat, grit 
your teeth and just make up your mind that we are going to go through 
this serious period in our organization. There is another day coming, 
and just like they say about the Irish shamrocks, the more that you 
crush them the faster they grow, the same is true of Labor; the more 
Labor is persecuted, the stronger it will become, and when that day of 
power comes, defeat the party or parties who when they had an oppor- 
tunity endeavored to destroy organized labor. 


HE officer of a local union entrusted with the funds of that union 

who misappropriates those funds is a criminal of the worst type. 

A man who holds any office in a union who goes out and attempts 
to hold up employers, and obtains money for himself, deserves any 
punishment that may be imposed on him. There is no greater crime 
that can be committed than to violate the confidence and break down 
the trust of the men who have placed implicit confidence in you by 
electing you to office. Asa rule, unions pay their salaried officers pretty 
decent wages both in the local unions and the International, and there 
is not much cause for complaint, and the salaried officer who then goes 
out to employers and by threat of calling a strike, or some other crooked 
method, obtains money for himself, such a man is the lowest and most 
contemptible human being imaginable. He not only does an injury to 
himself and the men he represents, but he injures the entire Labor 
Movement. He breaks down the trust of the honest-thinking members 
against the honest and legitimate officers who never have a thought of 
wrongdoing. Hundreds of honest, innocent men who do not attend their 
meetings read the daily papers and when they see it in large type that 
a certain labor individual, here and there, is convicted of graft, they 
immediately make up their minds that undoubtedly all labor officials 
must be wrong; must be grafters, and when they read of individuals 
who admit that they have taken money from employers, you can hardly 
blame the honest-thinking members for becoming suspicious, so, in 
accordance with the statement made above, the labor officials who com- 
mit such a crime, that is, the crime of grafting, or stealing from a labor 
union, is doing an enormous injury to the thousands of honest labor 
officials who would rather lose their very lives than be guilty of serious 
financial wrongdoing. It is a fact that there is a very small percentage 
of labor officials who go wrong in this way; a smaller percentage than 
in any other kind of occupation where a similar number of men are 
employed handling money belonging to other people. The percentage 
of men who go wrong in the banking institutions of the country is much 
greater than the number of labor officials. The percentage of employes 
of the government who go wrong financially is greater than the number 
of labor officials, but this is not taken into consideration by the news- 
papers. If a bank clerk or some man handling money for the govern- 
ment goes wrong, it is forgotten in a day, but should a labor official go 
wrong it is published in large, bold type on the front page of every 
newspaper in the country and is referred to by the enemies of labor for 
years afterwards. The unfortunate situation which has developed from 
the investigation of the Lockwood Housing Committee of New York, 
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will be thrown in the faces of labor men for years to come, although 
there has been but very few labor men directly or indirectly impli- 
cated in it. 

I want to say to our membership that they must not lose confidence 
in the officials who are employed by them. In the Labor Movement, as 
in any other great body of men, there may be found one or two sheep 
who stray from the path of justice and honesty, but this should not be 
cause for condemning the entire flock. We all feel the seriousness of 
the crime committed by an individual who accepts money from an em- 
ployer or who misappropriates the funds of his union. Such individuals 
deserve to be punished for the injustice that they do to the great cause 
in which we are all engaged, especially when the odds that are now 
against us require unity and strength and solidarity. The Labor Move- 
ment is too great and too grand and too important a cause to suffer 
materially for one or two wrongdoers, and anything that has happened 
as a result of the New York investigation in the Building Trades, or 
that may happen as a result of the investigation about to take place 
in the Chicago Building Trades, while the doubting Thomases may 
pause and wonder, the Labor Movement will emerge triumphantly from 
any unjust assertions that may be made against it by its enemies. Let 
the investigation go on and let them weed out the wrongdoers if there 
are any in the Labor Movement. The Labor Movement can not afford 
to retain in their employ, either locally or internationally, officers who 
are dishonest, and any man is making a mistake if he believes that he 
can go on indefinitely doing wrong and betraying the men who have 
elected him to office and who have placed their confidence in him. Let 
the investigation now going on be a warning to any officer within our 
organization or in the Labor Movement who may have for one moment 
strayed from the path of justice and right. Bear this in mind, that you 
may get away with wrongdoing for a short time, but eventually you 
are bound to get caught. A few men who believed themselves wise, have 
tried to play crooked games time and time again, and failed. There is 
only one course to pursue and that is the course of justice and honesty. 
The Labor Movement pays its officers salaries sufficient for them to live 
honestly. No man has a right to collect from employers through threats 
or any other form of graft. If you think you can do it and get away 
with it, you are very much mistaken, and while we are sorry, extremely 
sorry, that any man should have broken his pledge and obligation of 
loyalty to his union, we can not afford to have dishonest men holding 
positions of trust in the Labor Movement. 


HE funds of a local union ought to be just as sacred and should 

be more carefully handled, if possible, than a man’s own private 

funds. Whenever I look into the treasury of a local union and find 
that treasury properly protected and guarded, the secretary bonded and 
the local careful as to the expenditure of its moneys, I realize that the 
local union has an efficient set of officers and especially a careful and 
conservative secretary-treasurer. To waste the money of a local union, 
or vote it out carelessly here and there, in my judgment, is nothing 
better than criminal. 

I well remember an instance that happened in the Teamsters’ Be- 
nevolent of Boston some years ago. This was a fraternal organization 
composed principally of teamsters. Mr. William Hartnett, long since 
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passed away, was then president of the benevolent association. It was 
customary to give a ball each year so that funds for the sick and death 
benefit might be obtained. A meeting was held to discuss the matter, 
Mr. Hartnett was presiding and some one of the officers made a motion 
that the officers and aids attend the ball in dress suits and that the 
organization pay any expenses attached to procuring same. In those 
days the drivers did not own their own dress suits. Mr. Hartnett im- 
mediately made the statement that he would not accept the motion; 
said if the men wanted to wear evening clothes, they could hire them, 
as they would not buy suits at the expense of the sick and death benefit 
of the organization, and the organization overwhelmingly sustained the 
ruling. Such a decision may not have been absolutely in accordance 
with parliamentary procedure, but, at least, it was good common sense 
and it had a tendency to strengthen the confidence of the membership 
in the officers. It is a common occurrence in some unions to have some 
member jump up on the floor and vote that the local purchase a small 
present in recognition of the services of some one who has done some- 
thing for the union, perhaps served on a wage scale committee. For 
seventeen years I have been a member of a fraternal organization com- 
posed entirely of American citizens, and the presiding officer can hold 
office only for one year. It is customary at the end of his term of office 
to give something as a gift, as there is no salary attached to the office, 
but under no circumstances can any of the moneys of the organization 
be drawn for such a purpose. The members, if they desire to do so, 
can put their hands down in their pockets and contribute whatever 
amount they desire to contribute. In this way the money comes from 
the rank and file. If this rule was applied in our unions, we would not 
have so many motions made to procure gifts for individuals. There are 
many men who will vote away the local’s money, who would hesitate 
before assessing themselves. Old Alek Dijeau who still lives in San 
Francisco was some organizer in his day. Whenever he was driven out 
of one union, he organized another. After he was thrown out of Local 
No. 226 Milk Wagon Drivers of San Francisco, he organized the stable- 
men, and when he had to move from there he went over to Oakland and 
organized the milk wagon drivers in Oakland. They tell me (I do not 
know how true it is), that whenever a local union raised $500 or $600 
that Alek would have the executive board of the local to a dinner and 
they would have it fixed up that a motion was to be made on the floor 
of the local union that the local vote to give him a diamond, and the 
man who objected of course got in bad. I do not know how true this 
statement is, but it is a common rumor around San Francisco that this 
was the method of procedure. Of course, this was nothing better than 
stealing the funds of the local union. It is true, this does not happen 
in our unions today. There are other organizations that are much more 
afflicted with parasites of this kind than we are. A man may get away 
with that kind of stuff for a short time, but eventually the rank and file 
will wake up. After the great anthracite strike of the miners, John 
Mitchell, one of the most loved characters in the American labor move- 
ment, 2 man whom every one held in the highest esteem, the anthracite 
miners after starving for nearly four months finally returned to work 
and it was proposed that some token of their esteem be given to John 
Mitchell, but Mr. Mitchell absolutely refused to accept anything in the 
form of a present if the money was to be taken from the funds of any 
of the local unions in the anthracite region, and under no circumstances 
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would he accept a present if any of the members gave more than a small 
amount—not to exceed ten cents. His wishes were carried out and the 
poor miners all chipped in their five and six cents each and procured 
for him a ring which he wore continuously until he was called away. 
This only proved the cleanliness of character of the man. It is very 
hard for an officer to refuse a token of appreciation, because with the 
token is conveyed the esteem and good will of the rank and file. Their 
mark of appreciation can be more thoroughly expressed by each indi- 
vidual contributing a small amount than it can be by voting the money 
out of the treasury of the local union. In writing this article, I desire 
to say, that it is not my intention to convey the idea that there is any- 
thing like wrongdoing along this line going on within our organization. 
I think we have, as a whole, the cleanest set of men working for our 
local unions that can be found in any International Union in America, 
but I am writing this for the purpose of trying to protect our union 
and guard against anything that might arise in the future along the line 
described above. I believe men who work for the unions should be paid 
decent salaries. I am opposed, always have been and always will be, 
to the bonus system. 


ing is entitled to the Journal free each month, but under the law 

the Journal must be sent to the home address of the member and 
his name must be approved by the secretary of his local union before 
the Journal can be sent to him. The Journal can not be sent in bulk 
form to the officers of the local union. Secretary-treasurers should 
endeavor each month to keep their mailing list in the general office 
corrected. Do not say, it is hard to do this because the members are 
continually moving. This is not so, at least, for the past two years, 
because they have had no place to move. If a man dies, is suspended 
or expelled, it is very easy for the local union, or at least for the salaried 
officers, to keep a slip on their desk and make a note of the change and 
at the end of the month notify the general office. 


AN GAIN let me repeat that every member of our union in good stand- 


HE International constitution reads that the per capita tax must 

be paid in advance each month. That means that local unions are 

expected to have their per capita tax in the general office, for 
instance, for the month of March, as early as possible in the first days 
of March, but under all circumstances it should be in not later than 
the 20th of each month. You might ask: How are you going to pay 
per capita tax for the month of March on your actual membership 
when you do not know how many members will pay their dues for the 
month of March? The only answer we can make to this is, that you 
must base your per capita tax for the month of March on what you 
received for the month of February. Use your own judgment and if 
you receive dues over and above what you paid in at the beginning of 
the month, you can easily fix this up the succeeding month. 


OCAL UNIONS owing the International Union three months’ per 
L capita tax stand suspended from the International Union and are 
~ not entitled to benefits for three months after all arrearages are 
paid; that is, local unions owing tax for December, January and Feb- 
ruary, on the 20th day of February, not having paid anything, would 
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be suspended on the 21st day of February. The tax should be in the 
International Office on the 20th of the month. Local unions that are 
suspended are not entitled to financial benefits. If they pay up all of 
their arrearages on the 22nd day of February, even then they would not 
be entitled to protection or benefits from the International Union for 
three months afterwards. This amendment to the constitution was 
adopted several years ago so that local unions would be prompt in 
paying their tax and would be careful about allowing themselves to 
become suspended. It is not a rule made by any one man. At the time 
of the adoption of this amendment, several years ago, it was the unani- 
mous action of the convention and this section of the constitution was 
unanimously approved at the last convention. It is unfortunate that 
many members who pay their dues into a local union never inquire as 
to whether or not the local union is paying its dues to the International 
promptly, and then when they are refused benefits by the International 
Office because of suspension, etc., of the local union, they raise the old 
Harry, and say: ‘We pay our dues into the local and it is not our fault 
if the union is not paid up.” But it is your fault. It is your lack of 
interest in the affairs of your local union that has made it possible for 
the officers to be negligent in their duties by not complying with the 
law. Within the last few months we paid upwards of $25,000 to one 
local union in Philadelphia because they were entitled to benefits. We 
paid thousands of dollars to a local union in Minneapolis whose members 
were locked out, because they were living within the law. We paid 
thousands of dollars to Local Union No. 273, Van Drivers of New York, 
because they were entitled to benefits. It would indeed have been un- 
fortunate for those locals had their officers been negligent in their duties 
and they were not in good standing with the International at the time 
the trouble with their employers started. There is nothing so important 
as to keep your insurance paid up both in the union and in your family 
affairs. 


T WAS very good judgment on the part of the convention to raise 
the strike benefit from $5 a week to $10 a week and to raise the 
per capita tax to meet the increased strike fee. The International 

Union never had greater need for increased revenue than it has had 
since the closing of the convention. Hundreds of our men and many of 
our unions have been out fighting against a reduction in wages and 
against the so-called “open shop.” The International has generously 
paid strike and lockout benefits in each case where the local union acted 
in accordance with the constitution. Five dollars a week would not have 
been much good to a man and his family. Ten dollars a week is of 
material benefit and a substantial help to a man fighting to maintain 
the conditions to which he is justly entitled. This is where your money 
is going. You pay 30 cents a month to the International, or 1 cent per 
day, to help maintain this institution of which you are a member. You 
pay it in as an insurance tax to build up a treasury so that you may be 
protected in case you need protection against the encroachments now, 
or in the future, of unjust employers. Do you think you are paying too 
much by acting in accordance with the unanimous decision of the last 
convention by paying into the great American labor movement the 
amount of 1 cent per day for its maintenance and support? Remember, 
not only are you insured against a strike, but part of that 1 cent per 
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day is sent to the American Federation of Labor to help sustain the 
expenses of that institution which is fighting for the freedom of the 
toilers of our country and helping in the solution of the world problems. 
Do you, as trade unionists, believe that it is too much for you to pay 1 
cent per day for the splendid benefits you have obtained through the 
organization, for the benefit insurance you will receive in case of strike, 
provided your local union is in good standing, and to help maintain the 
American Federation of Labor that is endeavoring to overthrow oppres- 
sion and unjust employers’ associations throughout the country? The 
writer thinks that you do not believe that you are paying too much, but 
that as trade unionists, you are looking at the conditions under which 
you are now employed and the conditions that obtained a few years 
ago. Every dollar that you pay into the International Union is ac- 
counted for. Any member in good standing in our International Union 
can look over the books of the International organization at any time. 
We stand for no grafting or crooked work within the International 
Union. Therefore, we ask you to see to it that your local union pays 
its tax regularly and is in good standing with the International, because 
this is the only way in which you can remain in affiliation with the four 
million members of the American Federation of Labor. 


HE secretary-treasurer, or any other officer of a local union, has 
no right, under the law, to accept a transfer card from a member 
coming from another local union and desiring membership in that 
locai unless his due book is stamped up to date—not with the old-time 
15-cent stamp, but for the months of December, January and February, 
and for all other months from now on, must be stamped with the regular 
30-cent per capita stamp. Some secretary-treasurers must be using the 
old stamp. This can not be done, because beginning December, 1920, 
the new 30-cent per capita tax stamp must be used on all due books. 


HE greatest crime that any one within our organization can com- 

mit, is to do bodily injury or make an attempt to do so, on any 

officer of the local union. It is a crime which is punishable by the 
General Executive Board by permanent expulsion from membership in 
any of the local unions affiliated with the International Organization. 
Any member who strikes an officer of a local over some point that might 
arise on which they disagree is not worthy to have communion or asso- 
ciation with decent and upright men. This condition very seldom ob- 
tains in our organization, but should it prevail at any time in the future, 
I now warn our membership that the local union officers must be pro- 
tected and any one who violates his obligation to this extent will be 
permanently and disgracefully expelled from the International Organi- 
zation should charges be preferred against him and the case brought 
to the attention of the International Executive Board. The days of 
rowdyism have passed never to return. The labor movement has no 
use, within its membership, for thugs or blackjack men. 





HERE are thousands of men out of work throughout the country. 
Our organization never before felt the unemployment question as 
much as at the present time. Men everywhere are idle. The 
general membership of our International has dropped down since the 
first of November. We are now in the midst of the depression, and it 
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is not, by any means, going to pass over in the immediate future. Con- 
ditions will be bad for perhaps a year or more. While conditions may 
improve somewhat during the summer months, we will be confronted 
next winter with the same serious unemployment problem. It behooves 
all local unions to be very careful and enter into no controversy with 
their employers which will cause a stoppage of work. I also want to 
warn you that the International does not want any enormous demands 
made on the employers just now when every employer in the country 
is trying to make both ends meet. We are facing a falling market, 
things are dropping down; there is a determined effort on the part of 
the public, assisted by the Government, to bring down the high cost of 
living, so we must do nothing to increase the cost of living. This does 
not mean that we are not entitled to an adequate and just wage, but it 
does mean that we must not go to extremes by asking for conditions 
that are impossible. We must remember that the war is over; that 
there is a surplus of labor on the market; that there are at the present 
time three men for every job. Like all other serious conditions that 
have ever confronted our nation, this condition will pass over, but we 
may rest assured that we will never again experience the high prices 
for labor or for anything else that we experienced during the war. It 
is to be regretted that it can be said that some organizations and some 
of the men in the labor movement, without the consent of their organi- 
zations, abused their privilege and power during the war and the em- 
ployers are not forgetting the actions of those organizations or indi- 
viduals who took advantage of that situation, and the employers are 
paying them back now in their own money. 

Our organization did not do this. We kept our agreements faith- 
fully. Our officers acted with justice and consideration for all parties 
concerned in every city and town in the country during the trying days 
of the war. We are not meeting with so much trouble from employers 
attempting to reduce wages, but there are some small employers who 
seem determined to bring about trouble. In such instances, we were 
compelled to resist reductions in wages. This has only happened in a 
few places and in such cases the employers have been forced to close 
their doors and their business has gone to the other employers who in 
turn hire the men who refused to accept a reduction in wages. If we 
will all hold our heads together, act like sane men, not becoming wild 
or unreasonable in our talk or actions, deciding amongst ourselves to 
accept the situation and do the best we can—by following this course, 
we will undoubtedly come out triumphantly in the end. 


INCE our last issue I have been down in Mexico, as a delegate from 
4 the American Federation of Labor to the Pan-American Trade 

Union Convention. I spent about two weeks in Mexico. Much as 
I have read and heard about that country all my life, I found on reaching 
there that I knew practically nothing about it. There are millions of 
Americans who know nothing, or practically nothing, about that country, 
which is directly south of us. The descriptions published in newspapers 
and magazines, usually written by prejudiced writers, give us but a very 
faint idea of the country, its people or its government. While in school 
our geography told us practically nothing at all about Mexico, and very 
few of us were sufficiently interested to read an unprejudiced and un- 
biased history of that country. 

The trade union movement in Mexico is growing very fast, especially 
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under the present government. In Mexico City all classes of workers 
are organized. We get but a very poor idea of the real workers of 
Mexico from the class of immigrants who cross the border into Texas 
or California. 

How many of us know that Mexico City is the oldest city on the 
American continent? How many of us know that when Cortez landed 
in Mexico, having then been driven out of Havana, that he found a city 
of forty thousand inhabitants, governed by the Aztec prince or em- 
peror, Moctezuma. Mexico City was then the largest city in the world 
in population. There are old churches that have now fallen down that 
date back over one thousand years. In the National Museum in Mexico 
City, which is conducted and maintained by the government, are to be 
found historical relics that date back before the beginning of Chris- 
tianity. For instance, the Aztec Calendar Stone and the Sacrificial 
Stone, on one of which was kept a record of the year, and on the other 
was slain the sacrifices offered to their several gods—human sacrifices 
in every instance. How many of us know that about twenty-five miles 
from Mexico City are to be seen pyramids that are not equaled by any 
other in the world, except that one of the Egyptian pyramids is slightly 
larger than the pyramids in Mexico? The largest pyramid in Egypt 
has a circumference of about eleven and one-fourth acres, while the 
largest pyramid outside the City of Mexico had a circumference of 
nine and one-half acres. 

We were the guests of the Government on our visit to those pyra- 
mids, and in climbing the two hundred steps of stone, I want to assure 
you that I had to rest several times before I reached the top. The high 
altitude of the City of Mexico somewhat affected a great number of the 
delegates. The city is 8,800 feet above sea level and this pyramid was 
two hundred feet from the base to the top. This pyramid dates back 
nearly two thousand years. The masonry in the building of the steps 
from the foundation to the top is in perfect condition. One of the pro- 
fessors of archeology in the University of Mexico informed me that 
the nearest place in which the stones used in the building of those 
pyramids could be found was nearly fifty miles from the place where 
the pyramids were erected, so, as was done by the slaves of Pharaoh 
in the building of the Egyptian pyramids, those Aztecs must have 
dragged those stones—hundreds of thousands of tons—on their backs 
or on some kind of rollers, a distance of fifty miles. That day we ate 
lunch in a cave to which the tribes fled when engaged in warfare 
amongst themselves. All around the pyramids are mounds or temples 
of great interest which the different generations or civilizations built 
in adoration of their several gods. The Government in its exploration 
is now excavating a city which is built over another city. The old ruins 
of the buildings are very distinct, showing that one civilization being 
exterminated, they were succeeded by another civilization that built its 
city over the previous one. Everywhere you go is to be found relics 
of ancient civilizations, just as interesting, if not more so, than any- 
thing that can be found in Europe. One stands in wonder at the mag- 
nificence of this ancient architecture, and we find that many of the 
inventions of today are only reproductions of the inventions of ancient 
civilizations, which have been improved upon. We had the pleasure of 
seeing a burning mountain a few miles from Mexico City. Smoke was 
gushing from its interior. How many of us knew that there were 
voleanos or burning mountains very close to our border? Every place 
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one goes in that country he stands in respectful reverence at the won- 
ders he witnesses. 

But do not think that it is pleasant getting down to Mexico City. 
While the railroads are much better than they were, it is necessary to 
travel over quite a wilderness or desert from San Antonio to Laredo 
and from Laredo, which is on the very edge of our country, to Mexico 
City. They told us that from Mexico City to Vera Cruz is a tropical 
country, but I did not have a chance to see this, as I could not make 
connections with a boat from Vera Cruz. As many of our American 
people as possible should see Mexico and learn for themselves the real 
conditions of the people. They are a gentle, somewhat religious and 
harmless people and they do not despise Americans as has been told 
us through the newspapers, provided that the Americans mind their 
own business and do not endeavor to trample on them. The trouble in 
Mexico has been that Americans who have gone down there have en- 
deavored to get control of Mexico and its people. Any man or woman 
traveling in Mexico never needs to have any fear of being molested or 
interfered with if they attend to their own affairs and treat the natives 
as if they were real human beings. There is and has been some feeling 
against our government and the great rich monopolists of our country 
because the monopolists and millionaires who have gone down to Mexico 
have undoubtedly attempted to exploit the people of Mexico. The feeling 
against our government was somewhat engendered by German propa- 
ganda during the war and because of the fact that Carranza, who in my 
judgment was favorable to the Germans, had been carrying on a cam- 
paign in that country for years in favor of the Germans. The present 
government officials, and I had the pleasure of meeting with nearly all 
of them, including President Obregon, are of a different type. All they 
want is justice for their own country and they are determined to have 
it. They are also in favor of justice for all other countries. The Mexi- 
can government at the present time is more inclined to look with favor 
upon our government than any government that has controlled Mexico 
in the past one hundred years. There is an enormous field for business 
in Mexico and it behooves our government and our business interests 
to do everything in their power to hold the friendship and esteem of 
this next-door neighbor of ours. As stated above, the trade union move- 
ment there is growing. The government officials are outspoken in favor 
of the organization and education of the masses. President Obregon 
said to us: “We are a government of pledges and we intend to make 
good our pledges, and one of the pledges is, that our people must be 
educated.” Another statement of his was, that if the governments of 
the world would pay more attention to the masses of the people and 
less attention to the monopolists there would not be so much discontent 
and trouble. One of the government officials told us he was coming to 
the States to purchase hundreds of thousands of school books and that 
he was going to insist that they be strictly union made and printed 
on union paper. He also stated that the government of Mexico is 
to establish their own printing plant in the near future and was going 
to contract for union-made machinery and union-made paper to be 
used in the printing establishment. I went through the different parts 
of the government’s business in which the uniforms and equipment of 
the military are manufactured and I saw thousands of Mexican women 
working in as sanitary and up-to-date a building as I ever saw in the 
United States. They are all unionized, working a strictly eight-hour day. 
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No sweat shop conditions in connection with government employment. 
We had quite a lengthy interview with President Obregon in the 
palace at Chapultepec. This is a most wonderful building and I never 
saw anything much more impressive. Its erection dates back hundreds 
of years. It stands about two hundred feet up from the street level 
and up in the air on those levels are beautiful flower gardens. President 
Obregon, accompanied by his son and military aid, met us in the large 
reception room. He has four beautiful children. We learned from 
one of the local labor men that he did not live in the palace; that he 
lived in an unpretentious house on the grounds. His reason for not 
living in the palace is that he does not desire to bring his children up 
in that environment. He desires that his children be democratic, under- 
standing the common people, and not living in an air of luxury and 
wealth. He is anxious that they be useful members of society and not 
parasites. His talk with us was very plain and to the point, man-to- 
man fashion. He did not hesitate to say how much he believed in the 
splendid principie for which the American Federation of Labor is 
standing. He did not hesitate to say that he knew that the trade 
unionists of the United States were the friends of Mexico, and that he 
knew that the trade unions of America were not in sympathy with 
wrongdoing in Mexico or any other country. He did not hesitate to 
say that he was going to do everything in his power to help educate 
and organize the workers of Mexico, and that their organization must 
be founded on sanity and common sense. President Obregon has a 
pleasant countenance, friendly and smiling, but in his features are 
stamped that determination and strength of character which made him 
President of Mexico, or the choice of the masses of the people in the 
first real honest election that has ever been held in Mexico. Nearly 
every member in his cabinet expressed the same feeling towards the 
American Federation of Labor. They expressed their love for the 
common people and their desire to help them. Every one of those 
leaders realized the enormous responsibility devolving upon them. 

Do not for one moment think that Mexico is entirely settled; that 
here and there considerable discontent does not exist. That is true, but 
it is more peaceful and more tranquil than it has been for twenty-five 
years, and I am hopeful that it will continue to improve as time goes 
on, but it is almost impossible to expect a people where so much illiteracy 
prevails, where people have suffered so much from revolution and 
wrongdoing, to get down immediately and become as normal as we 
think we are in our own country. In every country in the world dis- 
content and dissatisfaction against the government exists at the present 
time and it is only reasonable to expect that a certain amount of dis- 
content should prevail in that wonderful country of Mexico, where the 
people have suffered and bled, where they have been exploited by nearly 
every country in the world, and by some millionaires and profiteers in 
our own country, and by the false leaders who have come up now and 
then in their own country. 

The railroad men in Mexico are thoroughly organized, and I found 
them to be competent, energetic and careful workmen. This is true 
also of the machinists and a few other trades, but the great rank and 
file of the workers are unorganized. There is a great deal of construc- 
tion work to be done in Mexico and I imagine that American contractors 
will perhaps do a great deal of the work. Their methods are not at all 
modern. What Mexico needs is brains of the modern kind and money. 
They should be able to obtain both. Now, do not pack up your grip 
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and run down to Mexico, but if you should go, the most pleasant way 
to travel is to go by boat either from New York or New Orleans to 
Vera Cruz and then to Mexico City. I found conditions of living just 
as expensive in the City of Mexico as in Chicago, and if you imagine 
you can buy souvenirs, clothing, or anything else cheaper than you can 
buy them in St. Louis you are very much mistaken. The high cost of 
living has struck Mexico just as hard as any country in the world. 
We were examined very closely by both the customs officials and the 
health officials on re-entering the United States, and any packages con- 
sidered contraband were immediately taken away and they did not 
apologize for doing so. Two of our party were vaccinated. We were 
treated with all possible courtesy by the Mexican government officials, 
who made provisions for every convenience that could possibly be ex- 
tended us. 

Taking into consideration my two weeks in Mexico, they were the 
most interesting I have spent for a great many years from the stand- 
point of education. I learned a great many lessons that I expect will 
be helpful to me and our organization as time goes on. One can do a 
great deal of traveling and obtain many facts in two weeks. 

You will notice that I have not referred to what transpired at the 
Pan-American Convention, which I attended each day, because my 
report on this convention is the property of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


E NEED nothing so much now as patience, common sense and 

calm, cool judgment. Remember, we are not the only ones that 

are suffering or having a grievance, or that are confronted with 
unemployment. Throughout the entire nation the same condition pre- 
vails, much worse in other organizations than in our own. This is not 
only true in our country, but it is true in every country in the world. 
In some countries idleness and unemployment has gone so far that it 
has brought about a condition bordering on revolution. Reading the 
London papers we see where the unemployed are taking things in their 
own hands, breaking into eating places and taking possession of places 
in which to get warm. We also see from the Canadian papers that in 
Montreal a similar condition prevails. In every country in Europe 
there is a general stoppage of work, by far a great deal worse than in 
our country, although conditions are pretty bad here. The reason the 
men and women are not breaking the laws to secure food and shelter 
in our country is that during the years of plenty nearly every working 
man and woman saved up something and they are now drawing on 
that small account to keep the wolf from the door, but when the saving 
accounts are used up it is pretty hard to tell where things are going 
toend. I am satisfied, however, that our condition will not go to serious 
extremes, because, after all, our citizenship is made up of the best 
stock from every country of the world, and when it comes to thinking 
and acting sanely, there are no people that can compare with ours in 
exercising common sense and cool judgment. 

The so-called “open shop” movement is waning. This, at least, is 
something to be thankful for. After all, things are not so bad that 
they could not be worse. Stick to your jobs, do the best you can, have 
patience, and remember that while your health and the health of the 
members of your family remains normal, that you will always find 
something to eat and a place to lay your head in this wonderful, glorious, 
plentiful country of ours. 
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CHURCHES ASSAIL OPEN 
SHOP POLICY 


Labeling the open shop move- 
ment as an attempt to crush organ- 
ized labor, the Commission on 
Church and Social Service of the 
Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America recently issued a state- 
ment voicing “the representative 
Protestant view of the open shop 
drive,” which it declares is “in 
thorough accord with the recent 
utterances of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council.” 

“The relation between employers 
and workers throughout the United 
States,” says the commission, “are 
seriously affected at this moment 
by a campaign which is being con- 
ducted for the open shop policy— 
the so-called American plan of em- 
ployment. These terms are now 
being frequently used to designate 
establishments that are definitely 
anti-union. Obviously, a shop of 
this kind is not an open shop, but 
a closed shop—closed against mem- 
bers of labor unions. 

“We feel impelled to call public 
attention to the fact that a very 
widespread impression exists that 
the present open shop campaign is 


2) 





inspired in many quarters by this 
antagonism to union labor. Many 
disinterested persons are convinced 
that an attempt is being made to 
destroy the organized labor move- 
ment. Any such attempt must be 
viewed with apprehension by fair- 
minded people. When, for exam- 
ple, an applicant for work is com- 
pelled to sign a contract pledging 
himself against affiliation with a 
union, or when a union man is re- 
fused employment or discharged, 
merely on the ground of union 
membership, the employer is using 
coercive methods and is violating 
the fundamental principle of an 
open shop. Such action is as un- 
fair and inimical to economic free- 
dom and to the interest of society 
as is corresponding coercion exer- 
cised by labor bodies in behalf of 
the closed shop.” 

The Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America is made up of 
thirty-one evangelical bodies. Its 
work is entirely on social and eco- 
nomic lines and is in no way doc- 
trinal. The Rev. Dr. Henry 
Churchill King, president of Ober- 
iin College, is head of the organiza- 
tion.—New York World. 





SORRESPONDENSE 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


The true significance of the 
“Brotherhood” part of our organi- 
zation’s title was demonstrated to 
me a short time ago so clearly as to 
leave no possible room for doubt 
as to what that word really means. 

It was at a regular meeting of 
Local 333 and the president had 
just announced the head—‘“‘Good 
and welfare of the union”—when 
a brother, just an ordinary coal 
wagon driver, took the floor and 
reported a case of one of the mem- 





bers who had been out of employ- 
ment for nearly nine weeks and 
had just had an additional burden 
thrust upon him by a quarantine 
on his home on account of smallpox. 
The speaker was very brief with 
his remarks, but suggested that 
some relief should be provided by 
the local for this brother who was 
in such unfortunate circumstances. 
Well, the response to that appeal 
very forcefully demonstrated that 
real “Brotherhood” is something 
more than a group of eleven letters 
—it is a living reality in the hearts 
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and lives of the workers who are 
united by the cords of trade union- 
ism. The A. F. of L. certainly 
was correct when it declared that 
“trade unionism fosters education 
and uproots ignorance.” 

The fact is that this brother, 
who had been out of employment 
for nine weeks, besides being quar- 
antined with smallpox, was badly 
in need of a helping hand; his 
house rent was due and he was go- 
ing heavily in debt on account of 
illness and unemployment. “I am 
willing to contribute ten dollars,” 
responded one of the members in 
the hall. “I also have ten dollars 
to give,” replied another. A neat 
sum was subscribed in this manner, 
and a liberal donation was voted 
from the local’s treasury. 


The next morning this unfor- 
tunate member was in a position 
to meet his more important obliga- 
tions, besides liquidating a part of 
his indebtedness, and life to him 
seemed to be the more worth liv- 
ing after all because his fellow- 
unionists had grasped the true 
meaning of that “Brotherhood” re- 
ferred to in our organization’s title. 
This was a meeting that I shall 
never forget as long as I live. I 
sat in the hall and thought of the 
words of the Savior: “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it 
unto Me.” It seems that no insti- 
tution on earth tries harder to 
carry out the teachings of the lowly 
Nazarene than does the trade 
union movement. 

I thought, too, that this is the 
very institution for which thou- 
sands of dollars are being spent by 
the employers’ associations to dis- 
rupt, crush and destroy. Anti-labor 
legislation, “can’t-strike” indus- 
trial courts, strike breakers and 
“open shop” drives are being 
pressed into active service by labor 
baiters in a violent attempt to 
crush trade unionism and destroy 
that true spirit of “Brotherhood” 
which I saw so strikingly empha- 
sized at the union meeting herein 
referred to. 


If ever I had been indifferent to 
the cause of trade unionism, I am 
sure that that meeting would have 
caused me to undergo a change of 
heart. Any man with a spark of 
love for common humanity, after 
having witnessed that scene, would 
leave the hall with a determination 
to do everything within his power 
to uphold and protect the cause of 
trade unionism, which trains the 
workers to observe the spirit of 
“Brotherhood” in the fullest sense 
of that term. In fact, this “help- 
one-another” spirit h:s always 
been a recognized fact among the 
members of Local 333 and, because 
of that, the organization stands as 
a great power and influence for the 
betterment of its members. As is 
true with the trade union move- 
ment as a whole, Local 333 is an 
organization in which no man owes 
apologies for holding membership. 

MARTIN A. DILLMON, 
Local 333. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—We wish 
to call your attention to the adver- 
tisement in a number of eastern 
papers announcing the fact that 
Alameda has been chosen as the 
site for the new naval base and in- 
viting the people to come to Ala- 
meda county and make their 
homes. 

This naturally will cause an in- 
flux of working people, and as the 
number of unemployed is great at 
the present time in this vicinity we 
feel that steps should be taken to 
inform our eastern brothers of the 
existing condition and also to point 
out the fact that Congress has not 
as yet made any appropriations for 
said naval base and that construc- 
tion can not start for a year or 
more. 

We therefore earnestly request 
you to publish these facts in the 
Journal. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, we remain 

Fraternally yours, 
G. A. SILVERTHORN, 
Secretary, Local No. 302. 
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This International Union of ours is not the property of one, two 
or ten men. It is the property of the entire 100,000 members of our gen- 
eral organization. It is foolish for an individual here and there to at- 
tack one or two men because of some grievance, which usually amounts 
to nothing, that he has had with them. We are all trying to do the best we 
can in our respective positions to help strengthen the organization of 
which each one of us is an important part. Petty disagreements and 
misunderstandings amount to nothing in this great big movement. In- 
dividuals come and go and those who are here today will perhaps be 
forgotten in a few years, but the organization will go onward and on- 
ward, no matter who constitutes the leadership, either locally or Inter- 
nationally. 


Any local union or joint council that issues a circular in defiance 
of the laws and rules-laid down by the International. Union is subject 
to revocation of its charter. Obedience to the International law and 
International authority is a fundamental principle of the trade union 
movement. The local union is the child of the International, and when 
it receives its charter it enters into a contract with the International to 
obey its laws and the mandates of the General Executive Board. Should 
the local union violate the laws or endeavor to create discontent or dis- 
trust amongst the rank and file of the general membership, it is guilty 
of a serious offense, and, as stated above, cannot remain in affiliation 
with the International because of violation of the contract it entered 
into with the International when it obtained its charter. 


Any member of a local union violating the laws of the local, when 
said laws are approved by the General Executive Board, can be disci- 
plined to the extent of explusion, if necessary, for the violation of said 
local laws. When a member, at the time he is initiated, takes the obli- 
gation he pledges himself to obey the laws of the local union and the 
International, and the violation of said laws subjects that individual to 
expulsion from membership, if the local union desires to impose such 
a penalty. The real soldier obeys the orders he receives from his su- 
perior officer. A true union man submits to the authority or the will 
and decision of the majority. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons .... ° $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... “5 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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